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BREEDING OF THE TACAZZE SUNBIRD 
(Nectarina tacazze) AT THE NEW YORK 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


By Wituiam G. Conway (Director, Curator of Birds) 


Sunbirds have rarely been bred in collections. While Mr. Edward 
Boehm, of Trenton, New Jersey, has bred the Scarlet-chested Sunbird, 
it appears that no other collection has recorded a similar feat. This 
paper presents new information on incubation and nesting behavior 
as observed in a pair of Tacazze Sunbirds on exhibit in the New York 
Zoological Park’s Jewel Room. 

The breeding female and male sunbirds were both acquired from 
Mr. John Seago, on 5th March, 1953, and 7th June, 1958, respectively, 
and had been exhibited together for more than a year when it was 
decided to attempt to induce breeding with an artificial nest. A small, 
purse-shaped nest was constructed of cacique nest walls which we had 
brought from Trinidad some time previously. Soon the female was 
noted carrying bits of grass and re-arranging the artificial nest ; kapok 
was provided for nest lining and the female was left to work. While the 
male drove the female frequently and displayed daily, he did not help 
build the nest in any way. The courtship display is distinguishable 
from threat display, which it greatly resembles, by a strange side-to- 
side swinging of the tail. 

After more than two months of nest building and courtsnip activity, 
a single pale-bluish, heavily mottled egg was laid by the female on 
27th May, 1960. One egg is the usual clutch in the wild. The cage 
front was covered to prevent the public from disturbing the birds, 
but a few days later the egg was found broken in the bottom of the cage. 
The cage front was left uncovered hereafter and three further eggs were 
deposited in the nest by the female. Incubation periods and the nidifica- 
tion periods of the two young which survived to leave the nest are 
outlined in the chart below. 


14 
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The 1960 breeding of a pair of Nectarinia tacazze :-— 


Date young 
Date laid. Date hatched. left nest. 


27.5.60. Broken —— 
21.6.60. 6.7.60. 26.7.60. 
12.8.60. 28.8.60. (Died 30.8.60.) 
9.9.60. 25.9.60. 15.10.60. 


It will be seen that the average incubation period was fifteen-and-a- 
half days and nidification required twenty days. Incubation and 
brooding, for the first seven days, was performed entirely by the female, 
which incubated steadily but for short intervals of rest and feeding, 
despite the fact that the ambient temperature varied from 72° to 88° F. 
The young bird was fed by both parents, but here again the female 
performed most of the work. Nest sanitation was also performed by 
both sexes. The two young birds which successfully left the nest 
returned to it for roosting the first few nights, and both birds, which 
successfully completed nidification, were found drinking from the 
feeding tubes within a few hours of leaving the nest. In rearing the 
young birds, the adults fed them some nectar from our feeding tubes, 
as well as great quantities of small insects which keepers collected with 
sweep nets during two or three sallies each day. Thousands of fruit 
flies were made available and the female was often observed to line one 
up after another in her beak, like a puffin carrying fish, and then to 
pump them into the young bird’s gape in a machine-gun-like fashion. 
In each case the young bird was removed from the cage within a week 
of the completion of nidification. 

Sunbirds do extremely well at the Zoological Park on a formula 
consisting of : Ledinac (a liver protein hydrolysate, Lederle Labora- 
tories), Mellin’s Baby Food, sweetened condensed milk, beef extract, 
honey, supplementary liquid vitamins, supplementary fruit flies. 
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BREEDING OF THE RUFOUS-BELLIED 
NILTAVA 6(Niltava sundara) 


By K. A. Norris (Purley, Surrey, England) 


This, the most beautiful of the flycatchers, is now too well known 
to aviculturists to need a detailed description and both sexes are well 
illustrated in Jndian Hill Birds by Salim Ali. A plate by Grénvold 
appeared in the AvicuLTuRAL Macazing, New Series, Vol. 2, No. 1 
(1903-4), but in this the legs of the male are incorrectly shown as yellow 
whereas they should be black, and those of the female should be very 
dark-brown. The general colouring of the latter is also far too dusky, the 
upper parts being russet and the breast buff with a crescent mark on 
the upper breast much less prominent. The “ tabs ’’ on each side of the 
neck are a brilliant pale blue, although these are often completely 
concealed except when the bird raises its head. 

The Niltava frequents high forest, usually in the close vicinity of 
rock-strewn water-courses where the vegetation is dense and insect 
life abundant and, unlike our familiar Spotted Flycatcher, is seldom 
seen at any great height above the ground, preferring to perch on 
some moss-covered rock or tree root in the deep shade of the moisture- 
laden undergrowth, making short flights in pursuit of winged insects 
or, more frequently, darting on those moving on the ground. Although 
insects form its main diet they are sometimes supplemented by berries 
and other small fruit. Its range is given as the Himalayas, from Murree 
to extreme East Assam ; Manipur and Lushai Hills ; Chin and Kachin 
Hills, and down through the hills of Central Burma to Tenasserim, 
Indo-China, and Western China. In summer it is found at elevations 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, descending in the winter to lower levels and 
into the foothills. 

Wynne (Key List of the Palaearctic and Oriental Passerine Birds) 
mentions three races of Niltava sundara but does not give the range of the 
individual races. Those listed are NV. s. fastuosa (Lissen), 1840; N. s 
sundra Hodgson, 1837; and N. s. denotata Bangs and Phillips, 1914, 
but I understand that the actual differences between these races are 
very slight and as I have no knowledge of the locality from which my 
own birds were obtained, it is not possible to say to which race they 
belong. 

In the AvicuttuRAL MaaGazine, New Series, Vol. 1, November, 
1902, Mr. Russell Humphrys describes a male which he received in 
June of that year and there is also mention of one being exhibited at the 
London Zoo, for the first time, in June, 1901. These birds were 
privately imported by Mr. E. W. Harper, a member of the Society at 
that time, and were believed to be the first living examples of the species 
to reach this country. 
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In December, 1957, I was offered a pair of these beautiful flycatchers 
which I purchased in the hope that I might be able to induce them to 
breed. For some weeks they were kept in a 6-foot stock cage in my 
small tropical house, but very soon after their arrival I found it 
necessary to separate them as they were constantly bickering, the hen 
being particularly aggressive towards her mate whenever he attempted 
to feed. The cage was accordingly divided by a wire slide and they 
remained separated until the early spring of 1958 when I noticed that 
the cock was beginning to sing softly, and the hen to show evident signs 
of welcoming this attention. This seemed an opportune time to re- 
unite the pair, but rather than risk further trouble in the confined space 
of the cage, I left the dividing slide in place and opened both doors, 
leaving the birds to find their way out. 

At this point I should perhaps explain that the building in which 
they are kept is 12 feet by 15 feet, and g feet high, built of brick and 
lighted from above only, the entire roof being of transparent fibre- 
glass, insulated with polythene sheeting, and it is used as a combined 
bird and plant house. Humidity is maintained by the presence of a 
small pool and a number of fish tanks and it is heated by electricity, 
the temperature being controlled at a minimum of 55° F. During the 
spring and summer months it is heavily overgrown with a tangle of 
climbing plants which provide shade and also excellent facilities for 
nesting. A number of nest-boxes of various types are hung high up on 
the walls and screened by growing plants and branches of cupressus, 
the latter being particularly useful for this purpose since it retains its 
foliage long after it has been cut. 

This accommodation is shared by a pair each of Yellow-winged 
Sugarbirds, Zosterops, Yuhinas, Violet Tanagers, and the Niltavas. 
The Zosterops in particular are indefatigable hunters of tiny insects and 
I have found them invaluable as a means of exterminating both white 
fly and mealy bug, pests which are normally so difficult to control in 
tropical plant houses. 

Early in May the hen Niltava started to build on a rafter immediately 
above the entrance door, using long strands of fibre which she had 
stripped from the bark of dead branches, dried grasses, and the withered 
foliage of narcissus, for the foundation of the nest. The latter material 
I have found to be readily accepted by most species of nest builders 
as it is pliable and easily woven into position. The Niltava proved to be 
a particularly untidy builder, leaving long strands trailing from the 
nesting ledge and these caught on the top of the door every time it was 
opened with the inevitable result that the partially-built nest was 
eventually dislodged and fell to the ground. In spite of this misfortune, 
the hen persisted in using this site and to obviate the risk of the nest 
again being destroyed I fixed a 3-inch strip of wood to the edge of the 
rafter thus forming a shallow tray to hold the materials together. In 
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this tray the nest was eventually completed, the cup being deep and 
beautifully formed of fine grasses and a small amount of moss, but still 
with many long strands trailing from the rough foundation. It was not 
until the hen was actually incubating that she began to draw up these 
strands, weaving them into the rim of the nest and thus building up the 
sides until she was completely screened from view. 

Three other nests, built later by a different hen, all followed an 
identical pattern, the untidy, trailing mass of foundation materials 
being gradually drawn up and woven into the sides after the hen had 
commenced incubation and I therefore feel that it is safe to assume that 
this is the normal method of nest construction followed by the species. 
The descriptions of nests of Niltava sundara, quoted by Dr. A. G. Butler 
(Foreign Birds for Cage and Aviary), however, differ materially, the 
writers stating that those which they had found were loosely made and 
very shallow, in one case being a mere pad of moss, with a very broad, 
shallow depression in the centre. The eggs are described but no 
reference to the young is made and I suspect that, in each case, the 
nests were found at an early stage when the hen was still laying and 
incubation had not commenced. 

For over three weeks the hen continued to sit and on only two 
occasions during the whole of that period did I see her leave the nest 
to feed. Obviously she must have taken food each day, but her move- 
ments had now become very stealthy and she would neither leave nor 
return to the nest whilst I was anywhere in the near vicinity. 

Contrary to the statement made by Salim Ali (Jndian Hill Birds) 
the cock took no part in nest building nor did he share in incubation, 
in fact he never even approached the nest site and the only indication 
that he was aware of its existence was his constant “ scolding ” note 
if I myself was anywhere near the sitting hen. 

Finally the hen re-appeared at feeding time and failed to return to 
the nest, apparently having lost all interest, and on examination, 
I found three infertile eggs, approximately the size of those of the 
English Robin, pale cream in colour, very lightly freckled with reddish- 
brown. No further attempt at nesting took place and in the late 
summer the hen was found drowned in a fish tank, having apparently 
squeezed through a hole in the covering glass which was little more 
than an inch in diameter. 

It was not until early in the following year that I was able to obtain 
another hen, a bird which, although well developed, was obviously 
immature, as her plumage was entirely of a very dull brown, completely 
lacking the bright russet tones of the tail and upper parts, nor was there 
any sign of the pale crescent mark on the upper breast or the brilliant 
blue “ tabs ” on the sides of the neck, and it was not until the autumn 
moult that the full adult colouring was attained. 

For the first few weeks after her arrival she completely ignored the 
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cock and he in turn showed little interest in her, but with the approach 
of spring she began to exhibit resentment at his increasing attention, 
retiring before his approach and occasionally turning on him with 
snapping beak. The more the cock persisted, the more she resisted 
until he lost his nerve and retired promptly whenever she alighted near 
him. Unfortunately I paid little attention to these signs of discord, 
thinking that there was ample cover and sufficient room for the cock 
to escape to safety should the hen attempt to press her attacks too far, 
and although he was obviously making no progress in his efforts to pair, 
he appeared to be in perfect condition and gave no evidence of undue 
distress. 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs continued for some time and then, 
one morning, I found the cock dead on the ground. There was no sign 
of injury, but he was very thin indeed and there is little doubt that the 
hen had persistently refused to allow him to feed, driving him into 
cover whenever he attempted to approach the food trays. 

Again I experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining a replace- 
ment, but eventually another cock was secured towards the end of June 
of last year. This bird arrived in very good condition and was placed 
in the stock cage, the hen being still at liberty, but he soon became so 
restless that, in spite of my previous experience, I decided to risk 
allowing the birds together and opened the cage doors. 

Instead of the cock coming out, however, it was the hen that made 
the first advances by immediately entering the cage and giving every 
sign of welcoming her new mate. She remained quietly in the cage for 
some time and then both birds came out together and the cock promptly 
went down to the bath where he proceeded to soak his plumage so 
thoroughly that he had difficulty in regaining a perch. 

Possibly because the hen was not in full breeding condition and the 
cock had not gained sufficient confidence to make any serious advances 
to her, there was no sign of disagreement and, in fact, this pair have at 
all times remained on the most friendly terms with each other. 

The season was already well advanced and, as might have been 
expected, they made no attempt to breed. They completed a satis- 
factory moult, the hen then assuming her full, adult colouring, and 
passed the winter in perfect condition. In April of this year the cock 
commenced to sing, or perhaps “‘ warble ’’ would be a more correct 
description for the bird has a weak voice and the song, though 
melodious and varied, is little more than a whisper, continuing for 
periods of up to fifteen minutes without a break. At the same time the 
hen became restless, continually moving and searching under the 
staging, investigating the darker corners of the building, then flying 
to the rafters to continue her search. 

It was at this time that I first saw the cock display. He was singing 
softly and was apparently completely relaxed, taking no notice of the 
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hen who was searching amongst low growing plants, but as she moved 
directly below him he suddenly “‘ exploded ” into violent action, diving 
from his perch straight down towards her as she fled with one single, 
shrill note of alarm. Three times she circled the room with the cock in 
swift pursuit and then both birds came suddenly to rest within a few 
inches of each other on the ground, the hen crouching with snapping 
beak, and the cock tense and motionless with his back turned half 
towards her, tail and flights pressed to the ground, body erect and beak 
pointing upwards, displaying to full advantage the beauty of his 
shining blue plumage, very much as does the male Golden Pheasant when 
displaying to his hens. This display lasted only a matter of seconds and 
as suddenly as it had commenced, both birds relaxed, the hen moving 
unconcernedly away to continue her investigation of the undergrowth 
and the cock returning to his perch to continue singing. No actual 
mating had taken place. 

At no time had I seen the previous cock display and I am now 
inclined to think that the failure of the nesting attempt in 1958 may 
have been due to the fact that he never really came into breeding 
condition. 

Eventually the hen chose a nest-box placed high up on the wall, well 
screened by cupressus and climbing plants, and there she constructed 
a nest similar in every way to that already described. On the 25th May 
she was on the nest most of the day and I imagine laid her first egg, 
and from the 27th she commenced incubation and also to tidy up the 
foundation of the nest, completing the latter operation in two days. 

Fourteen days later she came off the nest at feeding time, and 
both birds “‘ scolded ” continuously, the hen carrying a mealworm in 
her beak but refusing to return to the nest whilst I remained in the 
building. As the days passed, however, she became less nervous and 
carried food to the nest whenever I was screened from view by the 
curtain of climbing and trailing plants which I had allowed to grow 
unchecked since nesting commenced and which had now converted 
the building into a veritable jungle. 

The cock assisted in feeding although his visits to the nest were far 
less frequent and he seldom carried more than a single insect at a time, 
whereas the hen collected fruit-flies, blow-flies, woodlice, spiders, 
mealworms, and gentles, all of which she part-swallowed until her 
throat was bulging, before entering the nest-box where she then 
remained for some time, apparently feeding the young by regurgitation. 
Although mealworms and gentles, of which they had an unlimited 
supply, must have formed the bulk of food taken to the nest, woodlice 
seemed to be specially favoured and each morning and evening I lifted 
every flower pot in the building, the birds immediately pouncing on 
any that were thus exposed to view. 

On entering the building on the morning of the 20th June, ten days 
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after the young had hatched, I was met by an absolute storm of abuse, 
both birds repeatedly flying at my head, and passing so close that on 
several occasions I felt them actually brush against my face. As 
I moved across the room, a young bird flew strongly from a low growing 
shrub onto an electric cable suspended some 5 feet above the ground 
and there, fully exposed, it sat watching me with no sign of alarm, in 
spite of the urgent warning notes of its parents. At a glance it could 
readily have been mistaken for a young native Robin, the whole of the 
head, back, and underparts being russet brown, heavily mottled, but 
on closer inspection, the wings proved to be entirely dull black and the 
extremely short tail of an intense, deep blue. The eyes were large and 
very dark, the beak and feet black, the former still with the yellow gape 
common to most young passerines. 

No further young appeared and as the parents were able to con- 
centrate the whole of their attention on their single offspring, it is not 
surprising that its development was unusually rapid. Its tail grew to 
normal length within a few days and by its colour, proved that it is 
possible readily to distinguish the sexes of young Niltavas as soon as they 
are fledged. Within four days it was picking up food from the ground 
and on the sixth day made a determined, and successful, attempt to 
capture a blow-fly on the wing. It is of particular interest to note that 
it discovered and gorged on an over-ripe pear which had been left to 
encourage fruit-flies, although I have never known the adult pair to 
take any form of fruit other than occasionally to pick out a currant from 
food which I was preparing for Waxwings. It may have learnt to take 
this fruit from the example of other species in the room, but certainly 
not from its own parents, although Mr. Russell Humphrys (Avicut- 
TURAL MaGazine, November, 1902) mentions that a partiality was 
shown by this bird for over-ripe pear and greengage. 

In the meantime the hen was already building a second nest in 
another nest-box and again commenced incubation on the 27th June. 
Young duly hatched on 11th July, but three days later one was thrown 
out and its condition suggested that it had been dead for at least a day, 
although it was possible to see that the down on the head and back was 
black, the skin entirely of a very dark colour, and the only relief to this 
sombre colouring was the light yellow of the gape. Evidentally the 
remaining young did not make normal progress as they remained in 
the nest until the 26th July when two were apparently forcibly ejected 
by the hen for they were very backward and quite unable to fly. 
I replaced them in the nest but the parents obviously had finished with 
them and on the following morning, the smaller of the two was again 
on the floor, dead. This youngster was entirely brown, including the 
wings and tail and presumably was a hen. There was one infertile 
egg remaining in the nest and this clutch had therefore consisted of four 
eggs which I should imagine to be the normal average. 
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The second young bird died on the following day, the adult hen now 
being fully occupied in building a third nest, whilst her mate and also 
the young cock from the first nest were both singing continuously, the 
young bird’s voice being already fully developed. 

The culminating tragedy occurred three days later when the hen 
was found dead with a shell-less egg entangled in her breast feathers, 
and I can only blame myself for her loss as I had discontinued the use 
of powdered cuttlefish bone and “ Radiostol ” which I normally add 
to the soft-food mixture during the nesting season, and which I have 
always found to be invaluable in preventing egg-binding. 

Now (goth August), the young cock is rapidly assuming full adult 
colouring, brilliant blue feathers appearing on the back and head, and 
clear chestnut spreading from the flanks and gradually replacing the 
mottled brown feathering of the underparts. He is bold and extremely 
inquisitive, even alighting on my arm to inspect parcels of fruit or 
food trays which I may be carrying, and when I was carrying out 
alterations to one of the enclosures recently, he spent some time by my 
side, removing some twenty nails from the tool box and even managed 
to drag the lighter tools across the floor. 


As described above, K. A. Norris has bred the Rufous-bellied Niltava 
(Niltava sundara). It is believed that this may be_a first success. 


Any member or reader knowing of a previous breeding of this species 
in Great Britain or Northern Ireland is requested to communicate at 
once with the Hon. Secretary. 


* * * 


BREEDING OF THE CAYENNE TANAGER 


( Tangara cayana) 


By H. Murray (Cornsland, Brentwood, Essex) 


The Cayenne Tanager is about the size of a sparrow but is somewhat 
slimmer and more graceful being a very curious and active little bird. 

The colouring is not spectacular ; the crown is brown with large 
black cheek patches. The back of the cock is a golden oatmeal and 
wings, tail, and breast blue. The hen is a duller version of the cock. 

These birds were sent to me from British Guiana two years ago and 
have been fit ever since. In their own country they are known as the 
*“* Buck Town Suckie ’—a most attractive name ! 

At the end of July they started to nest in a branch of broom about 
8 feet above the ground. The nest was a very flimsy structure made of 
dried grass but it must have considerable strength for in spite of its 
fragile appearance it seems strong enough. Two eggs only were laid 
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and I am not sure of the exact date as the hen was very nervous and 
I did not want to disturb her unnecessarily. However, from their 
second nest I have seen that the eggs are whitish with black scribblings. 
The young are covered with black down. 

As far as I could tell the young were a good three weeks in the 
nest—a very long time indeed for a bird of this character. Sex was 
clearly apparent as soon as the young flew. They were a pair and the 
young cock was very like the hen while the young hen was much duller. 

The parents were excellent and very devoted to the young. The 
young were fed on fruit and my usual softbill mixture. Maggots and 
mealworms were also given in large numbers. I tried very hard to see 
if these latter were given whole or by regurgitation, but I am pretty 
sure that they were fed entirely by regurgitation. Like most Tanagers 
these birds ate a considerable amount of seed. This was eaten whole 
and not cracked. 

At the time that these notes are written the birds have two young 
a week old in their second nest, but the summer has run out and it is 
a matter of luck whether they rear. 

It may be of interest to record that the Redwing with which I was 
lucky enough to win the Society’s Medal last year is still doing well and 
seems to have become a good bird. 


As described above, H. Murray has bred the Cayenne Tanager 
(Tangara cayana). It is believed that this may be a first success. 

Any member or reader knowing of a previous breeding of this species 
in Great Britain or Northern Ireland is requested to communicate at 
once with the Hon. Secretary. 
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BREEDING OF THE YELLOW-FRONTED 
WOODPECKER 


( Melanerpes flavifrons) 


By J. E. Coruins (Great Houghton, Northampton, England) 


I think our members will be interested in the news that my Yellow- 
fronted Woodpeckers (Melanerpes flavifrons) have successfully bred this 
year. I purchased these birds in April, 1959, to supplement my show 
team, and after acclimatizing them I exhibited them with a fair amount 
of success. 

In the spring of 1960 they were put into a small flight to moult and 
to see what intentions they had of breeding. They were given a 
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hollow log and an old lovebird nest-box ; they went to nest in the 
nest-box and laid four eggs of which only one hatched, and the chick 
died at about two weeks old. After three weeks 1 noticed the hen 
paying attention to the nest-box again; this time she laid five eggs 
but unfortunately there was again only one chick and this died at 
ten days. By this time I was convinced that the flight was not big 
enough, and as the year was getting on I decided to get them fit and 
show them again, which I did with more success. 

During the winter of 1960-61 I built a flight of 30 by 10 feet round 
some small fruit trees. The birds were put into the new flight during 
the first week in May, together with the old nest-box which was hung 
on a post 6 feet high and facing south. In the same flight I put a pair 
each of Purple Crested Touracos, Cordon-bleus, Spice Birds, Cape 
Doves, five Bengalese, and a trio of Golden Pheasants. 

Although the Woodpeckers were using the nest-box to sleep in they 
gave no signs of going to nest for about five weeks, then I noticed that 
they had started to clean out every scrap of peat I had put in to cover 
up the perforated zinc false bottom of the box. This went on for two 
or three days and at midday on 14th June I noticed an egg lying on 
top of a log ; on picking it up I realized it was a Woodpecker egg ; 
this caused a few hectic moments, because I had to decide whether to 
waste the egg or to chance upsetting the birds by putting the egg into 
the empty nest. I thought I would take the gamble and save the egg, 
so into the nest it went. The hen was out and about as usual until 
16th June, when she disappeared for two or three days. After this 
both parents appeared to take turns at sitting for ten to fifteen-minute 
intervals. The nest was never left during my presence either for inside 
or outside observations. It was eleven days before the nest was left 
unattended so I took the opportunity of having a look and, to my 
great delight, there were two chicks and one egg which later 
disappeared. 

For the first two or three days I noticed the birds were feeding only 
live ant eggs, on the fourth day they started taking some madeira cake 
soaked in Stimulite Nectar, together with some very young maggots. 
In a fortnight they fed a little ripe pear and this continued for two 
more weeks and they then started feeding grated apple dusted with 
Glucodin and Sluis. 

On 26th July I saw one of the young looking out of the nest, and on 
29th July both young left the nest for the first time ; I did not see 
them again for two days but after that they came out regularly. Both 
the young are cocks, having identical markings to the adult cock, but 
the red and yellow are quite a bit paler. They are now feeding them- 
selves and are eating a full mixed diet, except that they are now on 
egg food instead of cake ; incidently, the adult birds had egg food at 
hand when feeding but it was ignored. 
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As I have a spare hen of the same species I am looking forward to 
attempting to breed a second generation next year. 


As described above, J. E. Collins has bred the Yellow-fronted 
Woodpecker (Melanerpes flavifrons). It is believed that this may be 
a first success. 

Any member or reader knowing of a previous breeding of this 
species in Great Britain or Northern Ireland is requested to com- 
municate at once with the Hon. Secretary. 


* * + 


MY AFRICAN PARROT AND PARROT-LIKE 
BIRDS 


By K. L. Penwarpen (Newlands, Cape, South Africa) 


I am indeed fortunate in having a very large aviary built on my 
property on the slopes of Table Mountain, overlooking the southern 
suburbs of Cape Town. During November, 1960, my wife and I moved 
into our new home and I gathered my birds together from the four 
corners of Cape Town where my friends were kind enough to keep 
them for me whilst the house and aviaries were being built. 

The aviary is approximately 65 feet in length and 12 feet in width 
and subdivided into eighteen separate flights. Our members may be 
interested in the types of birds in my aviary and the small success 
I have had in breeding during this year. I will describe the birds 
flight by flight. 


Flight No. 1 


I have one pair of Fischer’s Lovebirds (Agapornis fischeri) and they 
are presently on eggs having previously reared three youngsters. 


Flights Nos. 2 and 16 


In each of these flights I have one pair of African Ring-necked 
Parrakeets (Psittacula krameri) but, perhaps as I imported these birds 
from Holland during the year, they have not yet gone to nest. 


Flight No. 3 

The pair of Peach-faced Lovebirds (Agapornis roseicollis) in this flight 
carry my hopes for the future. The hen is completely “ rosy” in 
colour but the cock does not carry the “ factor”. She is presently 
on eggs and failing to obtain a cock with some “ rosy” or pink 
colouring I will be forced to mate her next year with one of her 


offspring. 
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Flight No. 4 

The two Madagascar Lovebirds (Agapornis cana) in this flight have 
been disappointing as the hen has laid at least eighteen eggs during 
the last five months but not one has been hatched due, I think, to 
the nervousness of the hen who leaves the nest on the least provocation. 
Except for the first set of eggs all the other eggs have been fertile. 


Flight No. 5 
The two pairs of Nyasa Lovebirds (Agapornis lilianae) seem to be 
poor breeders but have reared one youngster between them. 


Flight No. 6 

The two Meyer's Parrots (Poicephalus meyeri) have not gone to nest 
although I have recently seen them mating. The hen I acquired only 
four months ago and she was in bad condition on arrival with her 
flights clipped. Normally these birds breed during April to June but 
later breedings in the wild are on record. 


Flights Nos. 7 and 18 


In this flight I had kept a pair of Riippell’s Parrots (Poicephalus 
riippellii) but lost the cock during the year. This loss upset me very 
much as both birds escaped from my father’s aviary when I tried to 
bring them home. After two days at liberty both “ homed ” and my 
father was quite pleased to report that he had recovered my birds. 
I have transferred the hen to flight No. 18 and two Budgerigars which 
invaded my aviary (gaining access through the large gauge netting) 
are now the proud parents of five youngsters in this flight. 


Flights Nos. 8 and 13 


In flight No. 8 I accomplished my greatest success. During January, 
1960, I bought two pairs of Red-faced Lovebirds (Agapornis pullaria) 
from a person who assured me that he had imported the twenty-odd 
birds he had for sale from Angola. Quite frankly I had a suspicion 
that the birds had entered the country in a rather unorthodox fashion 
and for one month kept them far from my other birds. They soon 
settled down and each pair would retire for the night in a nest-box. 
Although on one occasion I saw a pair mate they ignored the “ ant- 
heap ” I built for them in the branches of the natural perches in the 
flight. I managed to acquire a piece of granulated cork (used by 
plumbers, I believe) which I cut into squares of approximately 
20 inches by 15 inches. After wiring these squares together I obtained 
a thickness of about 8 inches. I attached this piece of cork to the perch 
in the covered part of the aviary and made a small entrance in the 
bottom left-hand corner. Within two days I noticed that the birds 
were busy enlarging the entrance. After sixteen days the tunnel had 
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reached the stage that one pair spent the night in the nest which 
enabled me to move the remaining pair to flight No. 13, previously 
occupied by a pair of Cape Parrots (Poicephalus robustus) which I had 
lost under distressing circumstances a short while before. 

The hen bird then disappeared completely and my wife was asked 
to keep an eye on this flight during the day to see if the hen came out 
to feed. We were never able to detect any sign of her and I was 
becoming worried. After a lapse of what seemed to be more than a 
month I saw the hen one morning and this delighted me, as I was 
leaving for London on business for about twenty days. Just before my 
departure from London I received a cable from my wife to say that 
three youngsters had emerged fully feathered. On my arrival back 
home I learnt that one youngster had managed to get through the wire 
and was found dead in the enclosed passage-way. However, at the 
time of writing, both surviving youngsters are fit and well and have 
now been out for over a month. 

The pair in flight No. 13 have not bred but then I have not been able 
to find a suitable supply of cork. 

This breeding has encouraged me as I believe that it is only the 
second success in this country, the first being by Mr. David Dale who, 
I understand, has not repeated his breeding. (See Avicult. Mag., 
1959, Pp- 119-123.—Ed.) 


Flight No. 9 


The pair of Abyssinian Lovebirds (Agapornis taranta) have excelled 
themselves in laying four eggs and hatching all four. At the moment 
all four youngsters are still in the nest but I am confident as these 
birds of mine are excellent parents. 


Flight No. 10 


The pair of Black-cheeked Lovebirds (Agapornis nigrigenis) are on 
eggs and as these birds are good breeders I should have some success. 


Flight No. 11 
This flight is used by my good friend Mr. Des Healey of Fish Hoek 


and myself and we are loath at this stage to disclose our limited 
success in our experiment. All we want to say now is that by this time 
next year, we are confident that we shall have bred a new colour in a 
well-known lovebird species. Here’s hoping anyhow ! 


Flight No. 12 


I keep my four pairs of Masked Lovebirds (Agapornis personata) in 
this flight. With the exception of one hen, which is a so-called yellow 
Masked, the other seven birds are split-blues and are exceptional 
breeders. I am not enamoured with the looks of a blue personata but 
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I am able to use the blue as a good bargaining item when exchanging 
birds. With the exception of the yellow Masked each pair has bred 
twice this year. 


Flight No. 14 


My pair of Senegal Parrots (Poicephalus senegalus) are quite matey 
but do not appear to have any desire to breed. As these birds were 
recently imported I have not given up hope. 


Flight No. 15 


This flight is reserved for a pair of Brown-headed Parrots (Poicephalus 
cryptoxanthus) but is used at the moment to house the youngsters bred 
in other flights. 


Flight No. 17 


My pair of African Greys (Psittacus erithacus) have mated and I am 
now giving them a suitable nest. Perhaps too late to breed this year 
but one never knows. 


Any readers who wish to exchange ideas with me are cordially invited 
to write me (Alken Lodge, Orange Road, Newlands, Cape, S.A.), and 


who knows, we may be able to exchange some stock in the future. 


BIRD NOTES FROM EVERYWHERE 


By J. Detacour (Cléres, France) 


It is now a year since I have retired and dispersed my bird collection 
at Los Angeles. I cannot say that I do not sometimes regret my aviaries 
there, or the museums | directed for nine years. My little garden was a 
great pleasure, and in Southern California one can grow in the open 
practically all the species of plants one sees in cold and temperate 
houses elsewhere, and any birds, including the most delicate ones, 
could be kept outdoors all the year round. It all was fun, but the 
page has been turned on that part of my life. My present situation has 
obvious advantages : I have much more time to enjoy Cléres and its 
innumerable birds, to travel and to visit friends all over the world. 

There still are wonderful private collections of birds in the United 
States, in England, in France, and elsewhere, which it is always a 
delight to visit. We hear too little about them because their owners 
have not enough time for writing, which is most unfortunate. 
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Ciéres, 1961 

As I am now planning to spend a couple of winter months in 
California and two or three in New York, the collections at Cléres have 
been considerably increased in the course of the present year, particu- 
larly those of small birds. The principal outdoor aviaries have been 
done up, the greenhouse transformed and replenished. There are a good 
many indoor cages as well. Among the new birds, are a dozen 
Humming Birds, brought from Brazil by Dr. E. Beraut ; Sunbirds, 
Sugar-birds, and various insectivorous and fruit-eating birds, so that 
it looks much as in previous years. The collection of doves brought 
from Los Angeles is excellent and the following species have bred : 
Crested, Bronze-wing, Martinique Quail, Grey-headed (G. caniceps), 
Philippine Pheasant-tailed, Blue Ground (Claravis pretiosa), ‘Talpacoti, 
Pygmy, Peruvian, Silver Diamond, etc. There are now in the central 
outdoor aviary a pair of Inca Terns, very tame and pretty, as well as 
Cotton Teal and African Pygmy Geese. Mr. Ed. Boehm has sent us 
various Sugar-birds and Barbets, including the charming Eubucco 
bourcieri from Colombia, green above, yellow below, with red head 
and a light-blue nuchal collar. We have five species of Touracous : 
Knysna, Scleutti’s, White-eared, Pink-crested, and Ross. A number of 
Macaws are flying free, others being caged, particularly Lear’s, 
Hyacinthine and the Golden-green ambiguus which resembles the 
Military, but is larger and yellower. We have two species of Screamers 
and a Cariama. Game birds are numerous and include, Congo 
Peacocks and Brush Turkeys (loaned by the Antwerp Zoo), Black and 
Plumed Guinea-fowl, and White Eared Pheasants. The waterfowl 
collection is almost up to the pre-war standard, second only to that at 
the Wildfowl Trust, Slimbridge. 

This has been a poor breeding year because of the warm winter and 
cold spring which have upset the birds, resulting in suppressed clutches 
or clear eggs in many cases. However, we reared a number of Rheas, 
one Stanley Crane, some geese, ducks, and pheasants, and a Brazilian 
Curassow. A number of new pens and aviaries, as well as a deer park, 
will be renovated during the next winter. 


ENGLAND 

I was, for a few weeks, in England in April and again in August. 
Besides Whipsnade, now much improved, and the excellent Chester 
Zoo, I had the great pleasure of visiting several very good collections. 
My old friend Captain R. de Q. Quincey has in Herefordshire the 
best collection of Humming Birds, Sunbirds, Sugar-birds, Tanagers, 
and various small Softbills to be seen in Europe, excellently housed in 
beautiful greenhouses and planted outdoor aviaries. The garden is 
lovely and it all is arranged with great taste. The aviaries are not over- 
crowded, a very rare feature in the world of aviculture, although the 
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numbers of species represented is large. Among the Hummers, are 
such rarities as Heavenly Sylphs and a Giant (Patagona gigas), and a 
pair of Purple-bellied Sunbirds (Néectarinia purpureiventris) probably 
represent the finest species of the whole family. 

At Lower Haselor, near Evesham, Worcestershire, Mr. R. Partridge 
has a very large collection of birds, extremely well installed and kept. 
It consists mostly of parrots and parrakeets, many of which are success- 
fully reared each year. During the last few years the number of 
aviaries has been increased considerably. Besides Psittacines, 
Mr. Partridge keeps many species of doves and a number of other 
small birds. I was delighted to visit him again and to find that he has 
one of the outstanding collections of the world. 

I took much pleasure in seeing again this year, as I did last autumn, 
the excellent collections of waterfowl and other birds of Mr. E. O. 
Squire, at St. Neots, Huntingdonshire. The lovely garden which 
surrounds the large enclosures adds much to the beauty of the place, 
as do Formosan Deer and Dama Wallabies. The tame Occipital Blue 
Pie, which usually flies free, was locked up this time during its moult. 
Mr. Squire has a very complete collection of geese and ducks, and he 
rears many of them. 

The pheasants and other game birds in the Ornamental Pheasant 
Trust collection are housed at Mr. Philip Wayre’s farm at Great 
Witchingham, Norwich, until another location can be found. The best 
birds of the now dispersed Leckford collection are there, as well as such 
rarities as Bornean Argus, Bornean Firebacks, White Eared Pheasants, 
and Cabot’s Tragopans. Three young of the latter species have been 
reared, and also some Temminck’s and Koklass. Mr. Wayre has an 
assorted collection of mammals and a lot of waterfowl, one of the finest 
in Europe. 

Although it is a public garden, the “ Birdland ” of Mr. J. C. Hill, 
at Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, should be mentioned here. 
It is extremely well laid out and kept, and the birds look very attractive 
among the trees and the flowers. There are many interesting species 
represented ; I noticed particularly a pair of the very rare Swift 
Parrakeets and some Great Black Cockatoos (Probosciger). Free homing 
Budgerigars are particularly charming in this comparatively small but 
beautiful garden. 

After more than twenty years, I have seen again the Paignton Zoo, 
where I was so often in the past the guest of my late friend Herbert 
Whitley. The zoo itself is much as he left it and very well stocked. The 
tropical house is still lush with tropical vegetation ; the excellent 
parrot house, and many indoor aviaries are well kept and contain many 
good birds. 

Before leaving Europe, I should state that the Paris Zoo has now 
quite a good collection of birds, both at Vincennes and at the old 
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Jardin des Plantes which Professor Nouvel is trying to revive. An old in- 
door domed cage (which, in my childhood, used to house a Rhino !) has 
been very successfully transformed into a large and high aviary. Three 
Purple-headed Glossy Starlings (Lamprocolius purpuratus) have produced 
three young, and a pair of Crowned Pigeons is sitting on a nest of twigs 
which they built high up on a dead tree. At Vincennes, five flamingoes 
of three different forms have been reared (European, American, and 
Chilean), as well as five Black-necked and three Whooper Swans. 


UniTeD STATES 


Aviculture is flourishing in America, in both public and private 
establishments. 

Among the zoos there are several wonderful collections managed 
by highly-skilled curators. I can only mention a very few, with which 
I am particularly familiar. In New York, Mr. W. Conway, now the 
Director of the Bronx Zoo, has been remarkably successful. To mention 
only a few facts, he has successfully captured and brought home from 
the high Andes of Bolivia twenty Jameson’s Flamingoes and some 
Andean, two species never before seen in captivity. He has also kept 
for several years the difficult Puffin. Under his supervision, many 
unusual birds have been kept and reared. 

Mr. J. Griswold, at Philadelphia, has also been extremely success- 
ful, particularly in breeding Cranes, Flamingoes, and waterfowl, as 
well as Inca Terns, Motmots, and Crested Barbets (7. coffer) and in 
keeping many difficult small waders. The Philadelphia bird house is 
the finest now existing. 

Mr. K. C. Lint, at San Diego, and F. Stark, at San Antonio have 
also been conspicuously successful, and a Humming Bird was reared 
last year at Cleveland. 

Among the innumerable amateurs, I can only mention now some of 
my close friends. 

At Elberon, New Jersey, Mrs. M. Erlanger has several beautiful and 
well kept aviaries where she keeps small and medium-sized birds, 
mostly softbills. She has many rare species, and, last year, she reared 
a Knysna Touracou, several Colombian Red Cardinals (R. phoenicea), 
Buff-naped and Silver-throated Tanagers (Tanagra ruficervix and T. 
icterocephala). 

Mr. Ed. Boehm possesses near Trenton, New Jersey, the richest 
private collection of birds now in existence anywhere in the world. 
It is beautifully housed in a long building with many indoor cages and 
aviaries, and in numerous outdoor flights, some very large, carefully 
laid out and planted. There are some parrots, pheasants, and water- 
fowl, but the most remarkable of his birds belong to the softbills and 
fruit-eaters, of which he has tremendous numbers. The aviaries are 
so vast that a number of Sunbirds live together in them without 
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fighting, a state of things that I had never witnessed before. There are 
also Humming Birds. The series of Tanagers, of Sugar-birds, of small 
and large insect-eaters, and of many other small birds is wonderful. 
There are many flycatchers, including the Paradise. Of the larger 
birds I noticed several species of Touracous, Barbets, Toucans, 
Starlings, and Thrushes and a few Birds of Paradise. But it is idle to 
try to mention them all. Many breeding successes have taken place. 
Mr. Boehm has most originally and cleverly solved the problem of 
sheltering his birds from the severe winter weather. Each autumn he 
completely covers his flights with plastic material, thus changing them 
into vast greenhouses, heated by hot-water pipes. The plastic cover 
is removed in the spring. 

No fewer than five attendants care for the birds. Mr. Boehm is 
famous as a maker of excellent and elaborate birds figures, appreciated 
all over the world. He is a most enthusiastic aviculturist. 

In California, Mr. W. J. Sheffler, at Los Angeles, still has many 
parrakeets, francolins, and quails, and a number of small birds, among 
which the exquisite Rosita’s Bunting, a very rare bird from Southern 
Mexico, blue above and pink underneath, never before seen in 
aviaries, which has been privately collected for him. 

Mr. Ray Thomas, at Bel Air, has one of the very large world 
collections of parrots, parrakeets, and of small and medium-sized birds. 
One vast, planted aviary is full of Touracous, Rollers, Drongos, Jays, 
Magpies, Babblers, Toucans, Thrushes, etc., a wonderful sight. 
Another one contains hundreds of Tanagers, Sugar-birds, Trogons, 
small Barbets, and insectivorous birds of all sorts. A third one shelters 
many finches and other seed-eaters. Mr. Thomas only tries to rear 
parrakeets. A pair of imported blue-tinged Indian Ringnecks last year 
produced five pure blue young birds. 

Mr. M. Straun, at Northridge, has large aviaries with a few score 
pheasants, waterfowl, and a magnificent series of pigeons and doves. 
He has reared many of them, including a number of Imperial Fruit 
Pigeons. In a large covered patio, he has a charming aviary of Tanagers, 
Sugar-birds, and other softbills, among tropical plants. 

At Paramount is the excellent waterfowl collection of Mr. W. J. 
Parsonson, who also keeps doves, junglefowl, and Tinamous. He 
has been especially successful with Orinoco and Andean Geese, Black 
Swans, Andean Crested Ducks, Sharp-winged, and Laysan Teal. His 
triumph was the rearing, in 1960, of a Kelp Goose, a very difficult 
marine species. 

Mr. H. Rudkin, continuing his father’s work, keeps a tremendous 
number of birds at Fillmore, between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, 
in the middle of his orange grove. He is well known for his great 
collection of parrots and parrakeets, the largest in America, and his 
breeding successes are considerable ; last year, for example, three 
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hybrid Blue and Yellow x Military Macaws, and some seventeen 
Grey Parrots, were hatched in an incubator and hand reared. But 
there are also Flamingoes, Black and Black-necked Swans, ducks and 
geese, Trumpeters, Cranes, Peafowl, Peacock Pheasants, many pigeons 
and doves, including Crowned Pigeons, as well as small birds, both 
seed eaters and softbills. A truly magnificant collection. 

In the San Francisco area, Mr. and Mrs. Eric Kinsay, the veteran 
experts of difficult local birds, now keep only about thirty cage-birds, 
having disposed of their large aviaries. Mr. A. Isenberg still has one of 
the great world collections of fruit-eating and insectivorous birds, 
which include Birds of Paradise, Touracous, Sunbirds, Humming 
Birds, and Cocks of the Rock. The Golden Tanager (Tanagra arthus 
aurulenta) has often bred in his greenhouse. Red and Lesser Birds of 
Paradise have nested unsuccessfully these last two years. 

Two excellent professional breeders should be mentioned here as 
they have been unusually successful for a number of years. One, Mr. F. 
Strange, at Redondo Beach, has reared annually hundreds of franco- 
lins, quails, and partridges, many for the first time in captivity. Among 
the rarest can be mentioned the Indian Spurfowl, and two species of 
Bush Quails. The other one, Mr. J. W. Steinbeck, at Concord, has 
been for thirty years a most excellent breeder of pigeons, doves, finches, 
Tragopans, Monals, and Peacock Pheasants. 

To return to eastern North America, I would like to mention the 
magnificent pheasantry of Mr. and Mrs. W. Oakie, at Winston Salem, 
North Carolina. Their collection of pheasants is the largest and finest 
in the world at present, and they have been extremely successful with 
them. 

Near Miami, Parrot Jungle, a show place, is quite remarkable. 
It is a beautiful, very well kept tropical park, with a large collection of 
parrots, most of them free flying. Macaws predominate, and they are 
trained to return to individual cages to feed and to sleep. Many have 
bred there, and one sees dozens of hybrids of all colours, the result of 
crossing and recrossing of four species : Blue and Red, Blue and Yellow, 
Green-winged Red, and Military. Rarer species are kept in aviaries, 
and there is also a flamingo pond. 

Probably the best, and certainly the most nicely kept collection of 
waterfowl in America belongs to my friend Dillon Ripley, at Litchfield, 
Connecticut. He has a lake and several ponds, fed by streams, and 
most species are represented there. He was successful this year with 
Nenes and Laysan Teal, as well as with many other geese and ducks. 
Reeves’s Muntjacs and Dama Wallabies share the birds’ enclosure. 

I hope these notes, made at random, will show our members that 
there are many fine collections of birds, all over the world, of which 
little is known, because little is written about them. I hope this will 
induce them to be less secretive about their own. 
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AN EXPERIMENT OF FREE-FLYING 
MANDARINS IN SCOTLAND 


By J. C. Lamtay (Perth, Scotland) 


Last year I thought it might be a worthwhile experiment to rear 
a few Mandarin and leave them full-winged. 

In Scotland we have few slow-running streams or old trees with 
suitable holes in them for nesting in. This makes conditions quite 
different here to that in the south of England, where, as we all know, 
Mandarin are thriving in a wild state. In due course four pairs were 
flying in and out of our garden and on to the River Tay, which runs 
past the garden. This state continued all through the winter. By 
early spring the birds were busy hunting all the neighbouring trees 
for nesting sites ; unfortunately two drakes had paired together, but 
one drake paired with two ducks. The first casualty was the death of 
a drake from starvation ; it, in the search for nesting sites, had gone 
down the chimney of a shed in our ground. I only found it by chance 
when I happened to look into the building and then saw him dead 
on the floor and with him two very thin ducks, as this was the drake 
who paired with two ducks; however, they did in time recover. 
Next a drake was seen on the chimney-pot of a nearby empty cottage ; 
he, too, must have died and possibly his duck with him. We had hung 
some boxes fairly high up and there were all the nesting-boxes in 
the garden, none of which they used. One duck we saw had made 
use of one of the high-up boxes, she hatched out five young which 
were seen at various stages of growth on the river. A second duck 
must have found a nesting site, as another brood of four was seen on 
the river. About a month ago (in July) two drakes returned to the 
garden and remained there. As I expected, two must have died. Then 
shortly after them a duck came in to stay, so she must have either had 
her eggs taken or lost her young. Now at the time of writing these 
notes (August, 1961) the two last year’s drakes and two last year’s 
ducks are staying in the garden and four young ones, bred on the river, 
are also with them. Possibly there is still a duck and brood on the river. 
This has been a bad year for chances of birds rearing their young, 
as it was exceptionally dry and cold, with very late frosts, so little 
fly on the water. It does show, however, that Mandarin would hold 
their own in Scotland if they could find suitable nesting quarters. 
I might add that we have resident otters on this stretch of the river, 
several Carrion Crows and flocks of Jackdaws. 


* * * 
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THE ORIENTAL PRATINCOLE : 
NON-DETERMINANT LAYING AND ARTIFICIAL REARING 
AT THE NEW YORK ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


By Wituiam G. Conway and Josep BeLi 


While captive collections have recorded increasingly successful 
breeding results with shore birds in recent years, it appears that the 
1961 rearing of Oriental Pratincoles, Glareola maldivaram, at the New 
York Zoological Park, is a “ first breeding ”’. 

This paper presents evidence for non-determinant laying by the 
Oriental Pratincole and records, for the first time, an incubation period. 
The aviculture of the captive breeding and rearing is described. 

Male and female pratincoles were received on 1oth June, 1959. Both 
birds were soon observed to undergo a pre-basic moult (moult nomen- 
clature that of Humphrey and Parkes, Auk 76 (1): 1-31, 1959), 
leading to an eclipse or basic plumage lacking the characteristic 
pectoral necklace. This plumage was followed by a pre-alternate 
moult in which the pale gular coloration and pectoral necklace 
appeared during January of 1960. An “ eclipse ” does not seem to have 
been previously reported for this bird. 

Again, in January of 1961, the alternate or breeding plumage 
appeared, and although no courtship, display behaviour, or territorial- 
ism was observed, the female fashioned an unlined nest scrape in one 
corner of the group exhibit in which the birds were housed, and 
deposited an egg on 28th March. The pratincoles were immediately 
removed to an off-exhibit breeding cage where they deposited, in 
the next forty-seven days, fifteen more eggs. 

All eggs were removed from the nest as soon as discovered, and 
incubated artificially. The Table below records the course of the 
nesting :— 

Fertile x, Incubation 
Egg. Date laid. Infertile o. Period. 
: : 3-28 x 20°02 days 
4-13 x 21°50 99 
4-15 Broken 
4-18 ~ 
4-21 
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92 °5 ” 
18-31 9 
18-59 i 
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From the Table it will be seen that the most frequent interval 
between the deposition of eggs was two days (seven cases), but that 
intervals of one day occurred in three instances, three days in two 
instances, and four days in two instances. A clutch pattern is not evident 
from the Table so that, in this case, the Oriental Pratincole behaved as 
a non-determinant layer. 

All of the eggs were set, immediately upon discovery, in a forced- 
draught incubator which was maintained at 98° +-5° F. Hygrometer 
readings varied from 84° F. to 88° F. during incubation, and each egg 
was turned at least four times daily. Experimentation has demonstrated 
that the eggs of Killdeers (Charadrius v. vocifereus) hatch normally under 
these conditions at the twenty-five to twenty-six-day natural incubation 
period. This the 18- 7-day incubation period averaged from the Table 
above is believed normal. All fertile unbroken eggs hatched. The 
only other recorded incubation period for a pratincole of which we are 
aware, twenty-one days, was recorded by W. MacGillvray (Emu, 
24 : 81-85, 1924) for Stiltia isabella, a somewhat larger species. The 
surprising spread in incubation periods from 17 +- -5 days to 21-5 days 
may not be so random, as a first glance indicates. Evidence worthy of 
further investigation is accumulating in our records, suggestive that the 
last laid eggs of some Charadriiform birds may require a shorter incuba- 
tion period than the first eggs of the clutch ! 

Eight young pratincoles were reared successfully in brooders. The 


chicks were fed, by hand, a mixture of fresh fish and meat, supplemented 
with Vi-Penta, the first few days. Soon, within eight days, most were 
picking readily for themselves and taking the usual insectivorous food 
fed their parents. One chick weighed 5-8 gms. at hatching, 6-6 gms. 
at three days, and 11 gms. at seven days. 
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BREEDING THE KING EIDER, 1961 
By S. T. Jounstone (Slimbridge, Glos., England) 


What we believe to be the first breeding record in captivity of the 
King Eider (Somateria spectabilis) occurred at Slimbridge this season. 
The species has been represented in our collection since 1955. The 
original bird, a fine adult drake blown on to the deck of a fishing 
trawler, was caught and taken to Reykjavik Museum where our good 
friend Dr. Finnur Gudmundsson, finding the bird quite tame and 
prepared to feed, decided it had a good chance of surviving the air 
journey to Slimbridge. Subsequently, through the kindness of the 
Copenhagen Zoo, the only known female in captivity was sent over to 
keep our lone male company. Later a further two pairs were added 
from the same source. 

The main concern was to establish the eiders in their unusual 
surroundings and to supply an adequate diet to bring these magnificent 
birds successfully through the moult. Over the past few years a great 
deal of display and pairing had taken place, but no attempt to nest had 
been made. However, in early June this year a female was found 
sitting on a small indentation she had made on the short grass in our 
Rushy Pen. The scrape was a rough affair into which sub-surface 
clinker protruded, so much so that one feared for the safety of the 
eggs—indeed the first egg sustained a cracked shell. In consequence a 
further lining of protective grass was added to the scrape when the duck 
was away feeding. Two eggs were laid the first day and a third and 
fourth on the following two days. These, when thinking of eiders, 
seemed small, pale olive in colour, less green than those of the Common 
Eider, and pointed in shape ; they measured 65 mm. by 43 mm. and 
averaged some 68 gms. weight. The down was pale fawn in colour and 
scanty in amount when compared with other species. 

The eggs were incubated by a Rhode Island bantam. Three were 
fertile and pipped after twenty-two days. The first duckling hatched 
on the twenty-third day. 

The incubation period of the King Eider has not hitherto been 
recorded. This is four to five days less than the period of the Common 
Eider. The newly hatched young differ considerably from those of the 
Common Eider. The down is a light brown above, with pale fawn on 
the underparts. The cheeks are pale with a dark sub-orbital stripe. 
An unknown and striking feature is that the bill is pink, tipped with 
slate grey, although at the end of a week the pink had almost 
completely disappeared. The head and bill do not give the impression 
of being wedge shaped as in the case of Somateria mollissima. The down 
continues from the forehead over the top third of the culmen. The 
tarsus is typical and slate grey in colour. 
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The following foods were offered—mosquito larvae, fresh-water 
shrimp, maggots, chopped liver, ants’ eggs, chopped egg, starter 
crumbs, minced eel, bread crumbs, chopped earthworms, dried shrimp, 
fish meal, and wheat germ meal. The bantam was a most attentive 
parent and continually dropped shrimp and morsels of food in front of 
the ducklings. But for the first four days no efforts on her part, or 
indeed ours, could persuade the ducklings to feed. Occasionally, 
through the unending efforts of the bantam, they would take a peck at 
gammarus, but it was not until the fifth day that one duckling 
commenced to feed freely on shrimp and the meal mixture. After 
another day, a second bird was feeding. At a week one duckling died, 
but both the remaining two started to eat the shrimp and larvae in 
quantity and after ten days were tucking into a mash of fish meal, dried 
milk, wheat germ, and turkey starter crumbs. 

Feathering commenced at fourteen days and at a month the birds 
were virtually fully feathered. The plumage is of a lighter brown than 
the Common Eider and the sexes are similar at this age, though at the 
time of writing, when the birds are three months old, the male’s bill is 
developing a pinkish hue and the tail feathers are prominent. 


* * * 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND 


One species and two sub-species new to the collection have been 
received during the past two months. These are Schrank’s Tanager 
(Calospiza schranki), Spengel’s Parrotlet (Forpus passerinus spengeli), and 
Caribbean Bananaquit (Coereba flaveola luteola). 

Schrank’s Tanager inhabits the upper Amazonian area—south- 
eastern Colombia, eastern Ecuador, western Peru, western Brazil, and 
northern Bolivia. Spengel’s Parrotlet is a native of the dry region of 
Santa Marta, Colombia. The most noticeable feature of the male is the 
pale blue rump. Coereba flaveola ranges over a large part of tropical and 
sub-tropical South America, Central America and islands in the 
Caribbean area, over thirty races being recognized. The food consists 
of small spiders, insects, and the nectar from flowers, the birds being 
particularly fond of sweet foods. Writing on the Bananaquit of Tobago 
(Wilson Bulletin, 50, 1958), Alfred O. Gross states that the presence of 
nectar-bearing flowers is a factor in determining its distribution and 
local abundance. In cases where the nectar cannot be reached in the 
ordinary way, the Bananaquit pierces the corolla near the base. The 
sap of sugar cane is eaten whenever the occasion offers. On Tobago, 
where they are also known as the Sucrier or Sugar Bird, the 
Bananaquits come to verandahs or the open dining rooms of hotels in 
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order to eat sugar from bowls or undissolved sugar from cups, taking it 
even when the guests are still seated at the tables and coming regularly 
at tea-time for this purpose. They also enter bars in order to sip 
liqueur left in glasses. Gross says, “‘ At the Blue Haven Hotel I saw 
five Bananaquits at one time so engaged and the bartender informed 
me that the birds visited him at all times of the day to obtain the 
* exhilarating ’ fluid. However, I never detected any unusual behaviour 
on the nart of the birds after such indulgence.” 

Other arrivals of especial interest are three Boatbills (Cochlearius 
c. cochlearius), two Black-crowned Night Herons (Nycticorax n. hoactli), 
two Little Blue Herons (Florida caerulea) in the white immature plum- 
age, two Spoonbills, two Avocets, two Curlew, two Grey Plover, 
one Lapwing, one Diademed Parrot (Amazona autumnalis diadema), one 
Great-billed Parrot (or Parrakeet) (Tanygnathus megalorynchus), one 
Hodgson’s Golden-backed Woodpecker and two Toucan Barbets 
(Semnornis r. ramphastinus). 

There are three longevity records of interest, a Stone Curlew dying 
after thirteen and a half years, a White-winged Trumpeter after eleven 
years, and a Chestnut Sparrow (Sorella eminibey) after eleven and a 
quarter years. 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


The seventy-fourth meeting of the Club was held at the Windsor 
Hotel, Lancaster Gate, London, W. 2, on Monday, 18th September, 
1961, following a dinner at 7 p.m. 

Chairman: Mr. K. A. Norris. 

Members of the Club: Miss P. Barclay-Smith, P. S. Bates, A. W. 
Bolton, Mrs. R. E. Darnton, J. O. D’eath, M. D. England, Miss R. 
Ezra, Colonel H. B. Finch, Mrs. O. L. Gent, Dr. R. Gottlieb, L. W. 
Hill, Miss R. Hill, Dr. E. Hindle, F. E. B. Johnson, Miss E. M. Knobel, 
A. J. Lambert, J. Lee-Hudson, R. F. Marshall, P. H. Maxwell, F. 
Mosford, G. S. Mottershead, H. Murray, W. R. Partridge, A. A. 
Prestwich, B. E. Robinson, R. C. J. Sawyer, E. O. Squire, P. Sutton, 
E. H. Tong, Mrs. H. M. Vane, Mrs. M. Williams, J. J. Yealland, 
D. Young. 

Members of the Club, 34 ; guests, 29 ; total, 63. 

Ernest H. Tong, Director, Whipsnade Zoological Park, showed the 
International Council for Bird Preservation’s colour film “ Birds of 
East and Central Africa’, made by Mr. Bayard W. Reed. 


ArTuHuR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


Dr. Edward Hindle, F.R.S., was designated an Honorary Vice- 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, on retirement as Honorary 
Secretary of the Society during the past ten years. 

* * a 


The result of the third annual Bald or White-headed Sea Eagle 
survey in New Jersey is again disappointing. Only one young one was 
seen. This compares with one last year and four in 1959. 

* * * 


P. H. Maxwell’s pair of Severe Macaws, on deposit at Whipsnade 
Zoological Park, has reared one young one. This is probably a first 
success for Great Britain. A breeding account will appear in the 
MacGazinE at a later date. Erroneous reports in the daily press gave 
the parents as Lear’s Macaws. 

* * * 


Evidence of the great interest that is being taken by Australian 
aviculturists in the Veophema group is the fact that at the 1961 Annual 
Exhibition organized by the Avicultural Society of South Australia 
there were no less than ninety-nine entries staged by eighteen 
exhibitors. All species, with the exception of the Orange-bellied which 
is totally protected, were on show. 

* * *” 


The Spur-winged Goose (Plectropterus gambensis) has been success- 
fully reared at the Caribbean Gardens, South-west Florida. Early in 
May, 1960, a nest of seven eggs was found. These were placed in an 
incubator and on the thirtieth day two hatched ; the other five were 
infertile. 

Marvin C. Cecil, Curator of Birds, is to be congratulated on his 
outstanding success in fully rearing the two young ones—both have 
proved to be males. Julius Fleischmann, owner of the Gardens, thus 
has the honour of recording an American first breeding success. 


* * * 


Dr. H. D. Groen, Groningen, Holland, reports a very satisfactory 
breeding season, 1961. “ Six Kings, all hand-reared and very tame ; 
three Crimson-winged ; six Barraband’s ; seven Princess of Wales’s ; 
twenty Pale-headed Rosellas ; three Pennant’s ; one Red-rumped ; 
four Bourkes ; three Splendids; one Elegant. The four pairs of 
Turquoisines have been very prolific, last year rearing thirty-six 
young in two broods and this year twenty-eight, again in two broods. 
Red-rumped were used as foster-parents and fully reared one Mealy 
Rosella, two Bourkes, and one Red-rumped, all in the same nest.” 
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Dr. J. R. Hodges writes: “ My pair of Blue-winged Grass Parra- 
keets, about which I wrote in the September—October, 1960, number 
of the Macazine, have nested twice and produced another seven 
youngsters this year. One of the young birds developed a growth in its 
neck and had to be destroyed but the other six are fine specimens and 
appear to be three cocks and three hens. A young pair of Turquoisine 
Parrakeets laid fourteen eggs in three clutches, hatched them all but 
succeeded in rearing to maturity only one of the chicks. Blue-faced 
Parrot-Finches laid several eggs but took no further interest in them.” 


* * * 


In the last number of the Macazine (page 165), Professor Carl 
Naether queried if and when the Splendid or Scallop-necked Pigeon 
(Columba speciosa) had been reared in the United States. According to 
my records the Professor’s success would appear to be a “ first” not 
only for the United States but for anywhere. 

The only record for C. speciosa concerns a hybrid with a female 
American Spotted Pigeon (C. maculosa). Jean Dalacour reared three 
young ones of this cross in 1915 and two in 1916, and writes: “ these 
pigeons have never ceased to nest for over a year, and I have at present 
five hybrids, three of which are adults” (see Avicult. Mag., 1916, 
Pp- 275). 

* a a 

Sir Crawford McCullagh, Bt., in reporting the parrakeet breeding 
results, 1961, at Lismara, says: “ They are very disappointing, but 
with so little sunshine and two nights of heavy frost on the 27th and 
28th May, I am afraid there were many dead chicks in the nests.” 
The following young were reared: three Ring-necked, parents blue 
cock and yellow hen; three Ring-necked, parents blue cock and 
green hen; three Yellow-bellied; ten Yellow-rumped; three 
Pennant’s ; one Bauer’s; three Rock Pebblers; three Princess of 
Wales’s ; three Barnard’s ; two Plum-headed; one Bourke ; three 
Blue-winged ; four Elegants; nine Splendids ; two Barraband’s ; 
three Layard’s ; and six Nyasa Lovebirds. Ducks: seven Common 
and fourteen Cinnamon Teal; seven Chiloe and five American 
Wigeon ; one Pintail; and eleven Carolina. Eleven Golden 
Pheasants and six Chukor Partridges were also reared. 


* * * 


The Edward Marshall Boehm aviaries. Charles Everitt reports : 
** T really thought that we had come to the end of the breeding season 
with the arrival of September but such is not to be. Actually we have 
had, and are still having, a real Indian summer this month, way up 
in the go’s, and it is decidely better than was August. The birds must 
have sensed its coming for several have started nest building once 
more. I think we will finish up with quite a creditable performance. 
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What we regard as the best is having six young Bengal Pittas. They 
are getting on well but, unfortunately, we lost the breeding male to 
arat. In some ways I guess that a breeding hen is more valuable but 
it is a shame that the pair is split now. I feel sure that at least two of 
the young ones are males so we can use one of them next year. 
Needless to say all the young are divided up, one to an aviary, for 
I was not taking any chances with them. I don’t know, but I think 
that this must be the first breeding anywhere in captivity. I think 
the same applies to the Sulphury Tyrants from which we have one 
independant youngster, now four months old ; and the parents have 
just gone to nest again. 

So far this year we have sixteen different species with independant 
young, one other with chicks in the nest and four others with eggs in 
the nest. These last include the Bonaparte Euphonia and the Fairy 
Blue Wren. We also have Tacazze’s building.” 


* * * 


As a result of recent negotiations with the Trade Unions, a shorter 
working week and an increase in basic rates of pay came into operation 
in the printing trade during September. Due to these and other 
changes, the cost of producing the Macazine has risen by no less than 
40 per cent in the last two years. Every subscription is now of added 
importance to the Society. Will all members please bear this in mind. 


A. A. P. 


REVIEW 


STUDIES ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE BLACK-TAILED 
GODWIT (Limosa limosa (L.)) By H. Linn. Meddelelse fra 
Naturfrediningsradets reservatudvalg. nr. 66, 1961. Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen. 


A most detailed account of the behaviour of the Black-tailed Godwit, 
based on long and painstaking observation and experiment. Reactions 
to predators, intraspecific fighting, courtship, and sexual behaviour, 
parental care, the behaviour of chicks, both before and after hatching, 
and territorial behaviour are described in great detail and discussed at 
length. Some shorter but equally important observations are made on 
feeding and other behaviour not specifically related to the breeding 
season. 

This monograph is not exactly light reading and the lay reader may 
at times feel that the Godwit as a living fellow-creature is being 
obscured rather than spotlighted by the technical descriptions of its 
actions. But he should persevere since the mass of accurate information 
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given will undoubtedly increase his enjoyment when next he watches 
Godwits. 

Among the wealth of information the reviewer found the accounts 
of hatching and how the supposed “ egg-turning ” behaviour of the 
parents in fact serves to keep the egg (and the chick inside it) in the 
same position ; the tendency to nest near nesting pairs of Lapwings 
(whose greater readiness to attack predators may help to protect the 
Godwit’s eggs) and the different feeding techniques of young and adult 
Black-tailed Godwits of particular interest. 


D. G. 


* * 


NOTES 


IncuBATION Periop oF THE NortH AMERICAN Ruppy Duck (Oxyura jamaicensis 
jamaicensis) 


I have kept the above attractive little Stifftail in my waterfowl collection for 
the past eight years. During that period with the exception of the first year, the 
species has regularly laid two clutches of eggs each season, varying from six to ten. 
I have incubated the eggs under bantams and latterly allowed the duck to incubate 
herself, after it was found that artificial rearing was not successful. 

On every occasion careful records have shown that the incubation period is twenty- 
four days. I have also confirmed this with a fellow collector who keeps the same 

cies. In Delacour’s Waterfowl of the World, vol. 3, p. 228, the incubation period of 
6 jamaicensis jamaicensis is given as twenty to twenty-one days. 

Whilst hesitating to differ in opinion with such undoubted authority, it would be 
interesting to know whether other collectors keeping the species in question share my 
experience. 

If the evidence is strong enough and my experience is not isolated, then I think 
the record should be amended, if only for the benefit of those less experienced who 
may acquire the Stifftail in question in later years and use the reference I have 
quoted. 


Jj. O. D’gatn. 


Notes ON THE 1960-61 Breepinc Season At GrIPPsLAND, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 


The 1960-61 breeding season was only a moderately fair one ; as my results show. 

Red-rumped Parrakeet.—Nine, five cocks and four hens. 

Golden-mantled Rosella.—One, a hen. The father, a magnificent bird, had only 
been trapped about nine weeks when his young hatched ; a second youngster died in 
the nest. 

Red Rosella.—One, a hen. The parents of this youngster were only a year old 
when they went to nest. Four more youngsters died in the nest. The cock bird is of 
the Tasmanian sub-species, diemenensis ! 1 think. I’m not sure yet. 

Many-coloured Parrakeet.—One, a cock. Reared by the hen alone after the sudden 
death of the cock bird. Some eggs placed under Cockatiel but the young were not fed. 

Port Lincoln Parrakeet < Mallee Parrakeet.—Two hybrids, a pair. 

Pale-headed Rosella.—Two clutches of clear eggs. 

Turquoisine Parrakeet.—After the death of the cock bird the three newly-hatched 
young died, probably from cold. 

Yellow Rosella.—Another unsuccessful pair; eggs were broken by a Crimson Rosella, 
and the hen did not incubate further. The surviving eggs placed under other hens, 
one hatched, but was promptly killed. 

Adelaide Rosella x Crimson Rosella.—One, a hen. An Adelaide cock mated to 
a Crimson Rosella hen after his own hen died with cerebral haemorrhage. Eggs were 
laid but the hen was a bad sitter and she reared nothing ; but two eggs placed under 
another hen resulted in one young being reared. 
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Yellow Rosella < Crimson Rosella.—Synthetic Adelaide. Sharing the Yellow 
Rosella aviary was a Crimson Rosella hen, she laid five eggs two of which were fertile, 
they hatched but were not reared. 

Cockatiel.—Four, of equal sex. One was reared partly by a pair of Budgerigars, 
finished by hand. This pair of Cockatiels refused to rear Many-coloured young. 

Blue-wing Parrakeet.—Five, two cocks and three hens. First clutch of seven eggs, 
all hatched, but because of the smallness of the nest-box, and abnormal heat, five 
were lost at point of leaving nest. Second clutch four eggs, all fertile, three hatched, 
one young crushed other two reared. A second pair reared one. 

Peach-faced Lovebird.—Three, two cocks and a hen. 

Budgerigar.— Many Budgerigars of the common varieties including the wild green 
type. These birds are mainly kept for experiments in fostering. 

Indian Lace-necked Sevan, sex unknown. Was given away as soon as it 
could fend for itself. 


Joun A. Few. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
REARING EIDER DUCKS FROM IMPORTED EGGS 


I imported from Iceland ten European Eider Duck eggs and they arrived at 
London Airport at the end of May. I had to get an import licence from the Ministry 
of Agriculture but this was no trouble although it took a few weeks for the actual 
approval to come through. 

wo good broody hens were selected and they were given five eggs each. Towards 
the end of incubation I had only four fertile eggs which were put under one hen only. 

Hatching occurred on the twenty-fifth day, but the eggs were cracked two days 
before that and the ducklings inside made a lot of noise ! 

The hen and four ducklings were moved to a coop and ran on the lawn. One 
duckling died when it was about eight hours old but the other three have never 
looked back and are now in their first feathers and seem to be good strong healthy 
birds. 

They were fed on Turkey starter crumbs, dried flies, insectivorous food, and 
fish meal. Fresh water at all times which had to be changed often as they spent a lot 
of time washing themselves in it. 

At three weeks of age they were gradually weaned on to Turkey starter crumbs only. 
Now, on the advice of Mr. J. O. D’eath, they are fed in the same way as he described 
in the AvicuLTUKAL Macazing, vol. 64, number 6. 

At six weeks they were put in a wire netting enclosure beside my main pond—the 
netting being gradually expanded so as to include deeper water. 

Upon reflection I gather I was lucky to hatch four ducklings from the original 
ten eggs. Also I am sure the excellent weather during the first few weeks of rearing 
was a real help. 

T. C. J. Owen. 
Upper Huccor Fars, 
WITHINGTON, 
CHELTENHAM, 


The Editor does not accept responsibility for opinions expressed in articles, notes, or corres 


* * * 
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VIT-MIWN Powder 1/4, 3/9, 12/- ; Liquid 3/6, 11/- 
The supreme diet supplement, rich in all essential vitamins 
and minerals. Given in seed, soft food, or water, it ensures 
superb health & fertilicy, & BUILDS FINE STURDY BIRDS. 
BIRD TONIC 1/2, 2/2, 3/9, 10/6 
The finest tonic and pick-me-up. Purifies the blood and 
for tones up the system. Ensures sparkling health and vitality 
ITY & for breeding and showing. 
uur MOULTONE nme 
A special tonic for birds in the moult. Quickly restores 
vitality, and aids feather growth. 
A.B.C. MIXTURE 1/7, 3/9 
For the relief of Asthma, Bronchitis, and Colds. 
AVOL (Liquie) AVEX (Powder) 1/10, 3/3 
Both for the prevention and treatment of Enteritis, 
Diarrhoea, Looseness, Sickness, Indigestion, Acidity, etc. 


PEK-SPRAY 2/2, 5/3 
Stops feather plucking in cage birds. Safe for chicks. 

A Remed Harmless to eyes. Ready-for-use in plastic spray bottle. 
y ANTI-MITE (Aeroso!) 2/7, 4/8, 9/9 


Press-button insect spray for DIRECT use on birds and 
f cages. Kills all mice and lice. Harmiess to birds. 
or RID-MITE 1/1, 2/8 


The safe and efficient insect powder. For dusting birds, 


EVER: rn ae 


This powerful liquid POSITIVELY destroys RED MITE & ail 


insects in cages & birdroom. Apply with sprayer or brush, 
NEED ! PLUME-SPRAY va 2/2. 8/3 
Produces lovely ‘Sheen.’ Repels insects. Kills germs. 
Regular use in spray or bath will keep the plumage in 
Obtainable all Seed Dealers fine condition. 
Johnson's Veterinary Products Ltd., Sutton Coldfield 
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SPECIAL FAMOUS 
BIRD SINCE 
1823 


Universal 
ies oa Packet) Pes 


28 lb. 154/- 
HEALTH 


GRAINS * GREENSTUFF” 
ition Food (Condition Seed) 


141i. 20/ A dehydrated form of green 

ib. 38/6 . food consisting of lettuce, 

S6ib. 75/- \. spinach, carrot, etc., readily 

| ewe. 140/- ‘ taken by all birds. 
Packets |/- & 3/6, also sold 
in bulk. 
When sending for above Birdfoods please add for part cost of postage : 
4 Ib. pkes. 6d. 1 tb. pets. 1 /-. 34 Ib. and 7 ib. "1 ~ 28 Ib. and over 





MEALWORMS 


“ MARBA ” DUTCH BRED “SANTA GERMAN BRED” 
(small type) (large type) 
Whether you prefer the small Dutch mealworm or the larger German type, 
we can give you the finest service obtainable, with shipments arriving twice 

weekly. Dispatch guaranteed same day as orders received. 
I oz. 2/9 2oz 4/6 40x, 7/6 Bor 12/6 1b. 22/6 


Also in original Boxes as imported Nett weight guoranteed 
2b. 40/- 3; ib. 60/- 6 ib. £5 15s. Od. All Carriage Paid. 





MAGGOTS 


We sell only the best liver-fed maggots, specially recieaned and ready for 
immediate use for bird feeding. Packed in bran. No mess or smell. 


2 oz. 4 o. 8 oz. I ib. 
3/4 4/6 7/- 10/6 








FEEDING SUNDRIES 
} bb. 


Dried Flies (Chinese) . : ‘ . ° é - ‘ oi 

Silkworm pupae (Whole) ‘ : : s i R a tae 

(Ground) . : . . , ‘ > ° 4/- 

Dried Mayfly iarvae (Whole) . ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; , . 6/6 
(Ground) , ck . . f 


Dried Dragonfly larvae 
yoy Shrimp (Fine, Medium, or Coarse) - , ‘ : / 
Pure Dried Egg. hth : Seinen ae. 5 ry 
Dried Rowan Berries (Whole) . : ‘ . . 2 / 


rushed) 3/- 
Pure Breadcrumbs (Fine, Medium, or Coarse), 


biscuit meal. : Sar ‘Ib. 5/6; “iat 17/6; 
= ~crumbs,’ * guaranteed to consist of 90 per 


t breadcru 
0 per cent pure egg ° e Mlb. 6: 4 ib. 1o/e; “ow. 17/6 
ALL ABOVE PRICES ARE POST PAID 


E. W. COOMBS, LTD. 


255 Walderslade Road, Chatham, Kent 
Phone : Chatham 61068 Grams : Avicult, Chatham, Kent 














Book, 

Periodical 

and Export Printing 
of every description 

in English, Continental, 


Oriental and Phonetics 








Stephen Austin 


and Sons, Ltd. 
Established 1768 


Caxton Hill 
Ware Road 
Hertford 
Herts 


tel - Hertford 2352/3 /4 


Letterpress 
Printers in the 
Languages of 


the World 














CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 

A. W. Ayrgs, Treliske School, Truro, Cornwall. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich, 
Ivan Bamepron, P.O. Box 22, Voi, Kenya. Proposed by H. T. King. 
Francs H. Baxennare, Chidham, Chichester, Sussex. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Frans M. van pew Bam, P.O. Box 15, Soest, Holland. Proposed by A. J. Lambert. 
et he eee 

Crarx, 2 F ¥ Pro- 
ee iy ie <— ‘arm Bungalows, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 


ag Oe a sen 20 Oskhill Road, Putney, London, S.W. 15, Proposed by A. W. 
‘unesi. 


G. Fer Burnie T $.E. 2, Australia. Pro- 
pgp: Sag ma yg mon Street, Toorak, 2, Victoria, 


M, Forsnaw, 18 Turner, 
J a So Canberra, Australia, Proposed by 


Ww G x Dolores San Francisco USA. 
——— ANEY, 1560 Street, to, Calif, Proposed by 


B. G. Gunzs, 44 Bants Lane, Northampton. Proposed by J. E. Collins. 
Mrs, P. J. Harv, Elm Cottage, Shipton Moyne, Tetbury, Glos. Proposed by Miss K.. 


D. D. Jacons, 25 Edgeworth Avenue, Hendon, N.W. 4. Proposed by J. Lee-Hudson. 


Dr. Moutron K. Jouxson, MLD., 421 Twenty-fifth Street, Santa Monica, Calif, 
U.S.A. by Saks Kc Beek: 


be aoeer ie P.O. Box 4181, Beyrouth, Ledanon. Proposed by Sir Richard 
A. Vv. Ti pun “ Pebbes,” Old Hill Wood, Studham, Beds. Proposed by D. F. 


iaree Miinzs-W. NAS. F.O. Box 
ea pgm Kako, 536, Masaka, Uganda. 


hay Sex Rew Meadow, Belstone, Okehampton, Devon. Proposed by A. A. 
vet a esoce, Ardwall, Gatehouse of Fleet, Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. Pro- 

posed by A. A. Prestwich. 
ee British Consulate, Ajaccio, Corsica. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
canes gee 26 Alamo Street, San Antonio 2, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by 


Cede e phasis iui: he aes Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

Te Eee ene Coleney Sn ye er nepeeane naceee™ eempenes by 

Jou, Vn , Coryntiais iain, BD. Box 658, Nairobi, Kenya. Proposed by 

R. Wrstane, 54 Glouster Crescent, Laleham, Middx. Proposed by A. W. Tuncsi. 
erty Epwarp P. Younc, West Point, Pavenham, Bedford. .Pzoposed by 


NEW MEMBERS 
The Candidates September-October, : 
Bi phe on el nm aa 
P. Usner, 47 Edinburgh Drive, Kirton, Boston, Lincs. 
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CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION 
A. W. Avrzs, Treliske School, Truro, Cornwall. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Ivan Bampton, P.O. Box 22, Voi, Kenya. Proposed by H. T. King. 
Francis H. Baxenpare, Chidham, Chichester, Sussex. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Frans M. van pew Banrx, P.O, Box 15, Soest, Holland. Proposed by A. J. Lambert. 


“Gol, J. M. Wils. 
Lieut. MC cAte eee 


Mronagt K. Crarx, ce es Ww Garden , Herts, Pro- 
wove yg Fg 2 arm Bungalows, Welwyn City 


Mrs. W. Duooan, 20 Oakhill Road, Putney, London, S.W. 15, Proposed by A. W. 


Joun G. Fearuersrone, 5 Burnie Street, Toorak, 8.E. 2, Victoria, Australia. Pro- 
posed by Miss K. Bonner. 


M, Forsnaw, 18 Mac Street, Turner, Canberra, Australia. Proposed by 
J Mie Pe Barclay Smiths : ; 


Writtam Ganev, 1560 Dolores Street, San Francisco 10, Calif., U.S.A, Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

B. G, Gunns, 44 Bants Lane, Northampton. Proposed by J. E. Collins. 

Mrs. P. J. Hannm, Elm Cottage, Shipton Moyne, Tetbury, Glos. Proposed by Mis K.. 


D. D. Jacons, 25 Edgeworth Avenue, Hendon, N.W. 4. Proposed by J. Lee-Hudson. 


Dr. Mourron K. pag 8g Se, Eee ee Sy ee Ce eee 
U.S.A, by Miss K. 


Tueoporse Laxsson, P.O. stag Oe IES Proposed by Sir Richard 
Cotterell, Bt. 


A. V. a “ Pebbes,” Old Hill Wood, Studham, Beds. Proposed by D. F. 


Nien Micnzs-Warxer, M.B.E., N.A.C. Kako, P.O. Box 596, Masaka, Uganda. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 


a es pe ae ee ee Proposed by A. A. 


McCut.ocn, Ard Gatehouse of Fleet, Kirkcudbrightshire, Scotland. Pro- 
WJ Meda "hence 


Mrs. Lrzan Snook, British Consulate, Ajaccio, Corsica. Proposed by A. A, Prestwich. 


ene Soe sali Alamo Street, San Antonio 2, Texas, U.S.A. Proposed by 


Grorar S. Wacker, Meningie, South Australia. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 


Mrs. D. W “I F Box 27, Southern Rhodesia. 
S es eee eee 27, Salisbury, Proposed by 


G. W y P.O. Box 658, Ken 
ATG ore Coryndcn Museum, 658, Nairobi, ya. Proposed by 


R. Wavstane, 54 Glouster Crescent, Laleham, Middx. Proposed by A, W. Tunesi. 


Lieut.-Col. Eowarp P. Youno, West Point, Pavenham, Bedford. Proposed 
Miss K. Bonner. ve 


NEW MEMBERS 
The twenty-seven Candidates for Election in the September~Ociober, ‘ 
number of the Avicultural Magazine were duly elected members of the Society. = 
READMITTED 
P. Usuzr, 47 Edinburgh Drive, Kirton, Boston, Lincs. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


R. R. Barwow, to 35 Downing Street, Brighton, South Australia. 
Hy ron H. Buyrue, to 11 St. James Avenue, Thorpe Bay, Essex. 
Azan D. Caterer, to “ Cortina,” 3 Mariners Drive, Normandy, Nr. Guildford, 


M. Ciyma, to Reservoir Road, Modbury, South Australia. 

J. M. Cunmincnam, to Silversprings, Templepatrick, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 
J. vz Jona, to Sportiaan 16, Viaardingen, Holland. 

Guserr De Visser, to 16256 Oregon Strect, Bellflower, Calif., U.S.A. 
ee en ee eee at, 


W. C. Osman Hut, M.D., to Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, London, 


N.W, 1. 
J. F. Incus, to Mormond Hotel, Strichen, Aberdeenshire. 
T. A. M. Jacn, to Downs Cottage, Preston, Nr. Canterbury, Kent. 
Dowatp C. Nicxon, to 119 Garcelon, Monterey Park, Calif., U.S.A. 
Avan S. Roagr, to 37 Egerton Crescent, London, 5.W. 3. 
Major R. G. Savory, to Little Bishops Farm, Furze Lanc, Stock, Essex. 
Mrs, D. H. Warzer, to RFD 3, Box 164, Bel Air, Maryland, U.S.A. 
Lyte Wicxiine, to 12272 Star Street, El ifonte, Calif., U.S.A. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 
The char, Members’ advertisements is THREEPENCE PER WORD. Payment must accompany 
the odertsoenty hh mab sed fbf te 15h ef Be month wR. A Paar, 
Gauizy’s Woop, Lo«psrreip, Surrey. All members of the Society are entitled to use this 
column, but the Council reserves the right to refuse any advertisements they consider unsuitable. 


For Indian Birds buy direct from Baidyanath Acooli, 8/5¢ Barrackpore Trunk 
Road, Calcutta 2, India. 


Wanted. One female Ringed Teal, two female Brazilian Teal, and one male 
Ruddy Shelduck :—Brian Boing, Welholme Farm, The Green, Stalham, Norwich. 


Wanted. Hen Stock Dove :—Dr. E. L. Taylor, The Mu, Brook, Albury, Guildford, 


Wanted. 1961 Barnard’s Parrakeets, one pair or one female :—-A. Dupont, 2 
, Wavre, Brabant, Belgium. ° 


For Sale. Four 1961 Brown’s X Rosella Parrakeets. Offers to :—Alan S. Roger, 
37 Egerton Crescent, London, S.W. 3. 























